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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


The Spring Meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society was held in Harrisburg on May 6, 1961, with 
_ the program especially interesting and varied. 


Eric de Jonge spoke on Belsnickel and Hilda Kring 
discussed the use of folklore material in the high 
school curriculum. To round out the program we had 
some Welsh songs. 


Thanks to the Harrisburg Committee for their well- 
planned program. 


A committee was appointed, consisting of Charles 
Lloyd and Hilda Kring to contact the State Association 
of English Teachers in regard to working more closely 
-with the Folklore Society in the presentation of folk- 
lore material-in schools. 


MacEdward Leach was asked to compile an outline 
for collectors of folk material. We hope this will 
be ready for distribution to members in early fall. 

We are indebted to Dr. Leach, a very busy man, for his 
willingness to help new collectors. 


At the May meeting, Lycoming College, at Williams- 
port, offered to help the Society with the expense of 
printing our Quarterly for the next two years, with 
the possibility that the grant will be continued for a 
longer period. The offer was gratefully accepted. 
Through this grant, Editor George Swetnam has been 
able to publish the missing issues, a double on Craw- 
ford County Folklore which was sent out last month, 
and a single which comes to you with this Autumn issue. 
This brings the Quarterly up to date for the first 
time in several years. 


We appreciate the interest and cooperation of 
Lycoming College. Particular thanks should be given 
to Dr. Robert Byington, our Executive Vice-President 
and a professor at Lycoming, for his efforts in behalf 
of our Society. 


There has been progress on other fronts, also. 
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Dr. de Jonge, Dr. Swetnam and Eero Davidson formed a 
panel for the discussion of Folklore, Folk Music and 
Folk Art at the meeting of the Institute on Pennsyl- 
vania Life and Culture, co-sponsored at Lancaster with 
Pennsylvania State University and the state's Histor- 
ical and Museum Commission. Dr. Swetnam presented 
the keynote address on "The Outlook in Pennsylvania 
Folklore." 


Dr. Swetnam will also present a 10-week evening 
course in American Folklore at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, beginning next month. 


The Fall Meeting of our Society will be held in 
Pittsburgh on Saturday, October 21, morning, noon and 
early afternoon, with a square dance in the evening 
for those who can stay over. President Hy Richman 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter, will be in charge of this 
meeting, and is arranging an interesting program. 
Details will be sent you in a letter, but save the 
date for your attendance. 


Our Society will be poorer in the future because 
of the loss of Nancy Keffer Ford, whose death is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. We shall miss her 
happy face, her unselfish assistance and her wise 
counsel. 


Sincerely, 


Myra Elmers 
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OLD TESTAMENT PLACE NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By 
Rabbi Samson A. Shain, D. D. 


























Thirteen principles seem to govern the choice of 
Scriptural names in Pennsylvania. They are as fol- 
lows: 


I - Direct Biblical influence based on rev- 
erence for the Book of Books. 


II - Prayerful hope of the pioneers that 
the blessing implicit in the particular Bibli- 
cal name would be fulfilled in the life of the 
local community assuming the same name. 


III - Similarity between the early happen- 
ings in the Pennsylvania locale and the his- 
tory associated with the Scriptural name. 


IV - Similarity between the physical fea- 
tures of both the Pennsylvania and the Bibli- 
cal sites. 


V - Places names after churches bearing 
Biblical names. 


VI - Chance statements containing Biblical 
references made by conspicuous individuals at 
significant times. 


VII - Biblical names with prosperity con- 
notations chosen as advertising media to 
attract new settlers. 


VIII - Places named for leading citizens, 
mill owners, land owners, and postmasters 
happening to have Biblical names. 


IX - Places named for other American 
Biblical place names. 


X - Places named after wives, daughters, or 
sons, bearing Biblical names. 
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XI - Places named after taverns, mines, 
mills, furnaces having Biblical names. 


XII - Chance change of a name to a Biblical 
one. 


XIII - Unintended Biblical name. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


I - DIRECT BIBLICAL INFLUENCE BASED ON REVERENCE 
FOR THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


A. Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem in Lower Saucon Township in Northampton 
County was named on Christmas eve, Sunday, December 24, 
1741, by Moravian brethren. The suggestion for the 
name came from the words of the hymn sung on that 
night by Count Nicholas Ludwig Von Zinzendorf, the 
celebrated Moravian bishop from Herrnhut, Saxony, who 
had been raised in Pietist surroundings, had helped 
found the Moravian Church and had just arrived from 
Germany via New York and Ephrata. He and his fellow 
Bethlehem pioneers were gathered, significantly, in 
the animal stable part of the house which they had 
built on the banks of the Monocacy Creek near where it 
joins the Lehigh River (now the site of the modern 
Hotel Bethlehem). The house was a long one-story log 
edifice with overhanging eaves. One end of the build- 
ing was a domicile for the people, the other end, as 
in Switzerland and other parts of South Germany, was a 
barn for the cattle. The unbroken forest behind the 
house, fittingly symbolic, expressed the loneliness of 
the situation. The pertinent words sung by Von Zin- 
zendorf were: 


Nich Jerusalem, sondern Bethlehem 





Aus dem kommet was mir fromnt. 


"Not from Jerusalem but Bethlehem 





Cometh that which helpeth me." 
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George R. Stewart in Names On The Land comments 
on the naming of the city as follows: "So they gave 
the name Bethlehem to the little village, and by one 
of the worst ironies of naming, it grew into a smoky 
city, renowned for the making of cannon and iron 


plate." 


II - PRAYERFUL HOPE OF THE PIONEERS THAT THE 
BLESSING IMPLICIT IN THE PARTICULAR BIBLICAL 
NAME WOULD BE FULFILLED IN THE LIFE OF 
THE LOCAL COMMUNITY ASSUMING THE SAME NAME. 


A. Salem. 


Salem in Sterling Township in Wayne County and 
served by the Sterling Post Office was founded in 1808 
and so named to express the hope of all the Revolu- 
tionary War soldiers settling there that they would 
find peaceful security in their new homes. Since the 
Presbyterian Church of Salem was organized in that 
same year, it is safe to reason that the name was 
first applied to the Church and thence to the commun- 
ity. 


III - SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE EARLY HAPPENINGS IN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LOCALE AND THE HISTORY 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE SCRIPTURAL NAME. 


A. Tyre. 


I am indebted to George Swetnam of the Pittsburgh 
Press for the story behind the naming of this place in 
North Fayette Township in Allegheny County. 


Just before the start of the Civil War, the folk 
in the area, seeking to establish a post office, were 
all as one for the name "Lincoln." Having been beaten, 
however, to the draw by Lincoln in Lancaster County, 
they settled for the patriotic but somewhat less dra- 
matic two-word substitute "North Star." The tag per- 
sisted for thirty-seven years and is even used today 
to denote the local Montour Railroad Station, but it 
never really satisfied the patriotic pride of the 
townsfolk. 
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So, one day, as legend has it, a group of beer 
drinking picnickers, talking proudly about the perfor- 
mance of the United States in the Battle of Santiago, 
Cuba, in the Spanish-American War, suggested, in their 
exuberance that the name "North Star" be changed to 
"Santiago."" For some reason unknown to us, the name, 
though unofficially accepted and popularly used by the 
inhabitants to this day, was not accepted by the U. S. 
Post Office. 


The denouement of the story comes with a confla- 
gration that very soon thereafter gutted most of the 
village. Someone, recalling at the time the fire 
that rained down from Heaven on Sodom and Gomorroh but 
not recalling the true names of these two cities, sub- 
stituted, in his vague reminiscence, another sort of 
paired Biblical place names, Tyre and Sidon. This 
conversational association thus of the name Tyre with 
the emotion stirring holocaust in North Star made the 
name Tyre acceptable to the townsfolk, and its novelty 
on the map of Pennsylvania, acceptable (in 1900) to 
the Post Office Department in Washington, D. C. 


IV - SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
BOTH THE PENNSYLVANIA AND BIBLICAL SITES. 


A. New Bethlehem. 


New Bethlehem in Porter Township in Clarion County 
is located on the Seneca Trail and known as the 
"Christmas Village." It was named by Christian Fred- 
erick Post, a Moravian missionary, the first white man 
to enter the region. Reverend Post had undertaken 
exactly in the year 1758, to carry a message from the 
"Proprietary Council" in Philadelphia to whatever 
Indian settlements he could find in the West, for the 
purpose of making treaties with them on behalf of the 
British. 


The Proprietary Council had been organized to 
manage the affairs of the Colony in the absence of the 
long departed owner, William Penn. To the Council 
belongs much of the credit for the civil rights estab- 
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lished in the Colony. 


Pastor Post crossed the "Bog Tobeco,"' now known 
as the Clarion River (near Cooksburg in Barnett Town- 
ship, Forrest County), and came to the banks of the 
Lycamihonig River, now known as the Red Bank Creek, 
where he found a village of Seneca Indians belonging 
to the Federation of Iroquois, as they were called by 
the French, or the "Six Nations" as they were referred 
to by the English. 


Mr. Post was so impressed by the beauty and seren- 
ity of the Red Bank Valley that he exclaimed, "Beth- 
lehem, it looks like Bethlehem!", and the settlement 
soon became known as Bethlehem. 


About 1840 the first Post Office was established 
in the town, and the postal authorities added the word 
"New" to distinguish the settlement from the larger 
community of the same name in the East, in Northhamp- 
ton County. 


Today, during the Christmas season, the towns- 
people raise over the Valley a huge illuminated sign 
carrying the inscription "Bethlehem, the Christmas 
Village" and crowned with a twelve foot "Star of Beth- 
lehem." 


V - PLACES NAMED AFTER CHURCHES BEARING BIBLICAL 
NAMES. 


A. Mount Nebo. 


Mount Nebo in Sewickley Township in Allegheny 
County and served by the Sewickley Post Office receiv- 
ed its name from the Mount Nebo Presbyterian Church 
established in 1838. The name was given to the 
Church by its founders because it stands on the high- 
est hill in Allegheny County, suggesting thus Moses' 
famous mountain at the entrance to the Holy Land. 


VI - CHANCE STATEMENTS CONTAINING BIBLICAL REFER- 
ENCES MADE BY CONSPICUOUS INDIVIDUALS AT 
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SIGNIFICANT TIMES. 
A. Galilee.. 


Galilee. in Damascus Township in Wayne County was 
unintentionally named by a waggish sort of fellow, an 
itinerant and a transient wherever he stopped, whose 
permanent work was with a Charlie Drake, lumberman in 
nearby Damascus. The fellow made trips away every 
Sunday. Following one of his trips he was asked where 
he went on Sunday. He replied, "To Galilee, a Sab- 
bath's day journey from Damascus." Hence, when the 
Post Office was established in the area in 1848, the 
name Galilee was adopted. 


VII - BIBLICAL NAMES WITH PROSPERITY CONNOTATIONS 
CHOSEN AS ADVERTISING MEDIA TO ATTRACT NEW 
SETTLERS. 


Such names would be Eden in Lancaster Township, 
Lancaster County, Elim in Little Britain Township in 
Lancaster County, Egypt in Whitehall Township, Lehigh 
County, places with food or water or both in abundance, 
adopted reverently by the-early settlers with an eye 
to the past, but also, hopefully, with an eye to the 
future. 


VIII - PLACES NAMED FOR LEADING CITIZENS, MILL 
OWNERS, LAND OWNERS AND POSTMASTERS 
HAPPENING TO HAVE BIBLICAL NAMES. 


A. Aaronsburg. 


Aaronsburg in Center County was founded by Aaron 
Levy in 1779 and named in his honor. Levy was a 
Revolutionary patriot. The town is on route 45, four 
miles from the geographic center of Pennsylvania. 
Levy came from Northumberland County and laid out the 
town in 1786, intending it to be the capitol of Penn- 
sylvania. 


IX - PLACES NAMED FOR OTHER AMERICAN BIBLICAL 
PLACE NAMES. 
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A. Lebanon Church. 


Lebanon Church, served by the Dravosburg, West 
Mifflin, Post Office in Allegheny County, was founded, 
obviously as a church, on November 5, 1776, in the log 
cabin house of Oliver Miller, pioneer settler, when 
the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian horse-riding itinerant 
preacher, John McMillan, who had been converted at a 
Pequea revival and later became known as the "Apostle 
of the West,"' baptized five children here. McMillan, 
incidentally, was the founder of Jefferson College in 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, now combined with Old Wash- 
ington College as Washington and Jefferson College, at 
Washington, Pennsylvania. The name, Lebanon, was 
given to the Church by Reverend John Clark, first 
resident pastor, because it reminded him of his trav- 
els during his early ministry through Lebanon Valley. 
Lebanon Church was in the area of the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion of 1794. Reverend Clark remonstrated face to 
face with the insurrectionists who were in somewhat of 
a surly mood. All the clergy were against the revolt, 
but Clark is said to have been the lone one who actu- 
ally dared oppose it. 


X - PLACES NAMED AFTER WIVES, DAUGHTERS, OR 
SONS, BEARING BIBLICAL NAMES. 


A. Ebensburg. 


Ebensburg, County Seat in Cambria County, was 
founded in 1796 by a group of Welsh immigrants under 
the leadership of Reverend Rees Lloyd and named for 
his son, Ebenezer, who died in infancy. 


XI - PLACES NAMED AFTER TAVERNS, MINES, MILLS, 
FURNACES HAVING BIBLICAL NAMES. 


A. Jacob Mills. 


Jacob Mills, served by the Hanover Post Office 
and situated in Manheim Township, York County, was 
named in the second half of the last century in honor 
of George Jacobs, owner and operator of the local mill. 
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XII - CHANCE CHANGE OF A NAME TO A _ BIBLICAL 
ONE. ° 


A. Babylon Breaker. 


Babylon Breaker, part of the community of Duryea 
and served by the Pittston Post Office in Luzerne 
County, was named by John H. Babb in honor of Edward 
B. Babb, a relative, who in 1820 built and operated a 
foundry, a short distance above Ascension Creek. 

John himself both maintained a grist mill a little 
above the mouth of that creek at the Lackawanna River, 
and, kept a store near there, between 1819 and 1840. 


The name Babylon was the product of a sort of 
easy, humor-touched transition from the name Babb. 


When perhaps as early as the 1860's, foreign 
speaking persons migrated to the region, and one heard 
in the area of the mines a babel of tongues and 
nationalities, it was erroneously thought by many that 
Babylon was so named for that reason. 


The word Breaker evidently was added to the name 
Babylon because it was a coal town. The function of 
a breaker is to break down the largest pieces of coal, 
remove the impurities and classify the coal into uni- 
form sizes. 


XIII - UNINTENDED BIBLICAL NAME. 
A. Manoa. 


Manoa, served by the Upper Darby Post Office in 
Delaware County, despite the State signs on the high- 
way approaches to the area, was not named for the 
father of Samson. In 1882, when the Postmaster of 
the locality was asked to recommend a name that would 
eliminate the confusion then with the nearby Haverford 
Postal district on the Main Line, his wife found in 
an old atlas the name of Manoa in Spain. The name 
was accepted by the Post Office Department in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
* * * * 
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Below is a list of place names for which to date 
I have not been able to find the stories. If any 
reader happens to have a clue to the mystery of the 
origin of any of these names and would send it to me, 
I would be very grateful. Information may be for- 
warded to 50 North Duke Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Adams County - - - - - Mt. Carmel (Franklin Twp.), 
mail Orrtannia 


Berks County - - = - - Naomi (Cumru Twp.) mail Birds- 
boro 


Fayette County - - - - Adah (German Twp.) 


Indiana County - - - - Edri (Conemaugh Twp.) mail 
Saltsburg 
Mercer County - - - = Amasa (Osgood) (Sugar Grove 


Twp.), mail Greenville 


Adams (Somerset Twp.), mail 
Friedens 


Somerset County 


Enoch (Lincoln Twp.), mail 
Somerset 











HOW MUCH SNOW NEXT WINTER ? 
By 
Gerald S. Lestz 





Foretelling whether the coming winter will bring 
many snows or heavy snow, has played an important role 
in Pennsylvania folklore. 


We always say, of course, "For full information, 
consult Baer's Agricultural Almanac". 


But there are always those who have their own 
favorite omens to go by, and for their benefit we list 
some of the folklore favorites. If you find them 
accurate, more power to you. 


In light of this past winter, when Lancaster 
County had more snow than in any previous recorded 
year, any method for predicting what will happen in 
the winter of 1962 will be welcome. 


THE GOOSEBONE 


In days gone by, the breastbone of a goose was 
considered an excellent index as to whether winter 
would be snowy or not. The goose had to be killed and 
eaten on St. Martin's Day, and allowed to dry over- 
night, according to Teutonic legend. The goosebone 
required skill in "reading", and only an expert could 
tell, from close examination, how bad the winter might 
be. Goosebone weather prophets were fairly numerous 
until recent years, but lately we have not heard of 
any. 


ONIONS 


A favorite in the Pennsylvania Dutch country was 
the use of 12 onions, to forecast what the weather 
would be like in each month. On New Year's Day, the 
onions were cut in half. The lower halves were scoop- 
ed out, and an equal amount of salt placed in each. 
They were set in a row, each representing a month in 
order, and allowed to sit in the garret for 12 days. 
The onions in which the salt was dissolved would be 
wet -- and if these were winter months, snowy. The 
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onions in which the salt was all or partly undissolved 
would be dry, in proportion to the amount of salt re- 
maining undissolved. 


SNOWBALLS 


A snowball from any snow was used by some prognos- 
ticators. They would make a snowball and place it on 
a stick, then set a lighted candle under it. They said 
that if the heat of the candle melted a hole through 
the snowball, and no water dropped from the ball, then 
that snow would pass away by melting gradually. If 
water dropped from the snowball, that indicated rain 
would come to wash away the snow. 


THE FIRST SNOW 


First snow of the season was said to be a harbin- 
ger in many ways. 


Some said the day of the month of the first snow 
would indicate how many snows would fall that winter - 
- but the first snow had to be deep enough so that you 
could track a duck in it. 


Others said that the number of snows in a winter 
d be indicated by the number of days between the 
t snow and Christmas. 


But still others maintained that the number of 
days between the first snow and the end of the month 
would give the total to be expected that winter. 


BUBBLES 


An unusual way of using the first snow for fore- 
cast purposes involved bubble measurement. You took 
a pint of this snow, put it in a tin container, and 
put this on a hot stove. The number of bubbles that 
rose to the surface while the snow was melting gave 
the number of snows for the winter. 
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ICICLES 


To foretell the depth of snow in store for the 
winter, many persons studied the icicles outside their 
kitchen windows between Christmas and New Year's. 

The longer the icicles, of course, the deeper the 
snows would be. 


AND SO ON.... 


Many of these legends still persist. It all de- 
pends on your skill at deciphering, from the information 
given you, what it means. There are innumerable more 
of these "rules" in folklore, and we hope some day to 
assemble them all in one volume. 
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THE BALLAD OF IRA BROWN'S RIDE 
as heard by 
Stew Phillips 
in Koontz's store at Keewaydin, 
Clearfield County, Pennsylvania 


Around the stove, in Koontz's store 
The boys tell stories, rare and tall; 
Of how old one-armed Arnold Snarr 
Kilt three deer with one punkin ball; 
And ‘bout the hawg what whupped the b'ar 
That clunb Lem Gross's barnyard wall. 
But the tallest tale in Keewaydin town 
Is the tale of the ride of Ira Brown. 


——=——— 





The gang was huntin' from Val'mont's camp, 
Twelve mile up Moccasin Crick; 
Roy Rider and Pierre Durant, 
From Clearfield, Cousin Nick; 
Val'mont from Troy, the rasslin' champ, 
Warn't none he couldn't lick. 
But the ornriest cuss from any town 
Was the roughneck riveter, Ira Brown. 








* * * 


The Season now was six days gone; 
They'd had the rottenest luck, 
In front of camp was hung that dawn 
One spindly fork'd prong buck. 
Grim and discouraged, straws was drawn 
For one last drive, before camp was struck. 
So they druv the mountain acrost and down; 
On the middle watch stood Ira Brown. 








*& * 





* 
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Watchin' along a dim deer track, 
Rifle ready, and listenin' close, 
He heard a rustle behint his back, 
And wheelin' around, he durn near froze; 
There stood a buck with a four-foot rack, 
A-pawin' the snow in a fightin' pose. 
And the buck was a-lookin' him up and down, 
Jest standin’ there sizin' up Ira Brown. 








* * * 


Now Ira knowed guns from "A" to "Z", 
In a flash, he's over his first surprise, 
So, linin' the front bead fine in the "V", 
He gives him a slug between the eyes 
That drops the deer like a fallin' tree; 
A jerk in the snow, and the big buck dies. 
On a chestnut stump, layin' rifle down, 





* * * 


As he gits within six foot or so, 
He sees where the ball jest creased the head. 
Up springs the buck, and aims a blow, 
But Ira, grabbin' horns instead, 
Desperate, he clinches close 
To ward those slashin' fore-feet dread. 
Then ‘round and ‘round, and up and down 
They rassle, this buck and Ira Brown. 








* * * 


Now Ira stands jest six foot three, 
All thew and bone, no ounce of fat; 

But this buck was a buck, believe you me, 
Strong as an ox, quick as a cat. 

Brown durn't let go, the buck can't shake free; 
Like rasslers rollin’ round the mat 

They thrash around, break saplin's down, 

This giant buck and Ira Brown. 
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The sun come full, and soon gits strong, 
It come high noon, and still they fought. 
Knowin' right well he can't last long, 
Weary and sore, and near distraught, 
Brown's head sags down, as they stagger along, 
Then he sees in the snow the spellin' wrought 
Where that ornery buck, in stompin' aroun', 





Had writ out, "I'll lick ye, Ira Brown." 


* * * 


That dare was like a red rag to a bull, 

A challenge wrote out in a buck-deer's track. 
Brown's dander riz up, his strength come back full, 
And takin' a-holt of that wide-spreadin' rack, 

He put all he had in a heave and a pull, 
And swung himself up on the big buck's back. 
"Now fresh Mr. Bucko, ye're goin' to town, 
Or I'll chaw off yer ears," said the irate Brown. 











* * * 


They dashed down the trail to the valley floor, 
And fording the Moccasin, belly-deep, 
Raced up the road to Koontz's store. 
The buck give a plunge, a lunge and a leap, 
And throwed Ira clean through the inch-thick door, 
Landin' him back of the stove in a heap. 
And that's how that renegade buck come to town, 


Deliverin' to Koontz's — Ira Brown : 





* * * 


Now this is the tale of Ira's ride, 
As I heard it in Koontz's store. 

If you want the proof, just step inside, 
And they'll show you the break where he hit the floor, 

And the horn-marks deep, where the big buck shied, 
On both sides of the four-foot door. 

For the truest tale in Keewaydin town 
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OBITUARY 


NANCY KEFFER FORD 


We watched Nancy Keffer Ford as she took secre- 
tary's notes of the state-wide Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society meeting on May 6. Preparations for the 
luncheon session had involved the women of her family, 
long telephone hours by Mrs. Keffer at home, committee 
work by herself and daughter Joan who manned the reg- 
istration desk with charm and efficiency. This 
should appear in the notes, as President Myra Elmers 
referred to "our beautiful matron on duty at the door." 


We reflected on the extremely busy but equally 
rewarding aspects of Nancy's life, her professional 
work in Philadelphia, the challenging variety of tree- 
farming at Twin Brooks in the valley above Marysville, 
particularly during a winter of challenges such as the 
one just past. 


Pride in her poised and capable daughter, enjoy- 
ment of the Jensen boys, each differing from the 
other, her closeness to them as they shared farm 
chores, must have made each week-end seem as long and 
interesting as her involved editorial week. 


Four days later we learned of her death. The 
vital statistics have been presented in full, upon 
publication of her latest book, BABA YAGA and the 
PRINCE, one of a series for children. Born in Camp 
Hill, daughter of Adlyn Keffer and the late Harry G. 
Keffer, partner in Johnson, Keffer and Trout Paper 
Co.; active as her mother before her in many organiza- 
tions-- president of the Pilot Club of Philadelphia, 
member of Philadelphia Story League, Graphic Arts and 
Booksellers' Association, both of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society and Theta Sigma Phi, national 
women's journalism fraternity. Her schools - Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, and Temple Univer- 
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sity; for the past 23 years an editor of JACK AND JILL 
(Curtis Publishing Co.) 


Her death on Tuesday, May 9, was truly most 
untimely, coming as it did in the fullness of life at 
55, yet she was enriched by gifts the world does not 
often bestow, the gratificationsof creative activity - 
- - at the office, evenings of writing at her apart- 
ment, cultivation of farm and grandsons while at home; 
blessed by her own ability to give abundantly of her- 
self. 





- - - Cecilia Parsons Miller 
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.A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Mr. Swetnam, 


Your discussion in the autumn (1960) number of 
the Keystone Quarterly of tombstone inscriptions as a 
source of forgotten hymns brings the reader into close 
touch with the deepest feelings of long-forgotten 
human beings faced with the anguish of the perennial 
problems of life itself. Two of your quotations 
illustrate vividly how long an apt saying or verse can 
live in people's memories. 


I refer, first, to the lines beginning: 


"Remember, friends, as you pass by 
As you are now, so once was I," 


for as you yourself say, their source does not lie in 
any hymn, at least their ultimate source. They be- 
long, in fact, to a widespread legend that first at- 
tained popularity in the Middle Ages. This is the 
Legend of the Three Living and Three Dead. In fres- 
coes and miniatures, one may see three men on horse- 
back who have come upon three open graves; in the 
first of these graves lies a corpse, in the second, a 
corpse half sits up, in the third a corpse stands and 


addresses the terrified riders -- whose horses are 
equally terrified -- in the very words which you have 
quoted from the New Jersey graveyard. The origin of 


this grim scene is probably Oriental; sculpted ver- 
sions began to appear on tombs in Western Europe in 
the IXth Century. It became fashionable shortly 
after 1200, first in Italy, where representations of 
the legend are the oldest and the most frequent. 
These pictorial versions on church walls offer the 
lesson: 

As we are, so shall you be, without fail. 
These words,as I have said, issue from the mouth of 
the grisly apparition who stands menacingly before the 
three riders. The legend knew immense popularity in 
the Middle Ages. Though less favored in the North 
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of Europe, still it appeared in German and English 
versions. I have no doubt that it circulated in 
chapbooks until well into the last century. The 
Legend of the Three Living and the Three Dead has since 
become the weighty concern of scholars, but your dis- 
covery shows how much alive were its words until com- 
paratively recently. 


Another verse which you quote, 


"Friends nor physician could not save 
This dying body from the grave," 


has also a long ancestry. The mediaeval monk, his 
eyes fixed firmly on eternal life, despised this world 
and the flesh; numerous treatises de contemptu mundi, 
on scorning this world, exist, the fiercest being 
perhaps that by Pope Innocent III, who died in 1216. 
Why, they ask, should a man lose his soul for vain, 
fleeting pleasures or ephemeral possessions? Death 
is inevitable and after death, the reckoning; nobody, 
wife or child, parent or friend, can or will take the 
sinner's place at the dread, unavoidable moment of 
death nor save his soul from damnation at the last 
Judgement. The preacher thunders these words unwea- 
ryingly down the ages in an effort, ever renewed, to 
terrorize his listeners into repentance and reform. 
These ideas become part, as does the Legend of the 
Three Living and the Three Dead, of the atmosphere 
which gives birth in the XVth century to the best- 
known of all these works of stern piety, the Dance of 
Death, the Danse Macabre. This, too, remained alive 
in popular literature well into the XIXth century. 

The words which appear on the New Jersey tombstone 
reflect the incesant emphasis on the need to accept 
the inevitability of death and to accept also the 
corollary: the need to lead a moral life; but their 
implications are different. The mediaeval preacher 
asks his congregation why they are attached to this 
world's goods which they must lose at death and which 
will not buy them a single kind thought or prayer: 
rather will they be fought over by a rapacious family; 
the New Jersey lines are kinder: one feels the help- 
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lessness of a bereaved family who were powerless ‘to 
stave off Death. 


These two inscriptions which you have recorded 
for us have thus had long careers closely associated 
with church buildings and church services. It is, 
of course, impossible to know how they were transmit- 
ted in these particular instances, but their existence 
reveals a continuity of thought and feeling which the 
historian's habit of dividing history into neat period 
too often obscures. 


I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


James B. Wadsworth 
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Editor, 


Keystone Folklore Quarterly. 
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A LETTER TO THE 





EDITOR 


Woodstock, N. Y. 


I am just back from winter's travels and 

notice in the Winter 1960 issue of Keystone 
Folklore Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 4, on page 
16 a version of Amanda. 


I recorded this item from the singing of 
Lannis Sutton of Oklahoma in 1949 and asked 
him to write out the words. 
you below as he wrote it. 


The 
And 
Oer 
Oer 
And 
And 
Her 


sun had gone down oer the hills in the west 


its 
the 
the 
the 


YOUNG ALBUN 


l. 


I give it to 


Sam Eskin, 
Box 506, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


last beams had faded, 


mossy hill cress, 
beauties of nature, 
charms of the fair, 


Amanda was bound with 


whi 


te bosom bare. 


2. 


At the foot of some mountain, 
Amanda did sigh, 


At 


the 


hoot of some owlet, 


Or a catamounts cry, 


At 


the 


In his 


Or 
In 


the 
the 


howl of some wolf, 
low ground sell, 


crash of some dead tree, 


forest as it fell, 
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3. 


They brought in their captive, 
Friend-less and forlorn, 

With her face bathed in blood, 
And her garments all torn, 
And great was the look of 
That wild savage throng, 
Impatient to join in, 

Their war dancing song. 


4. 


At the close of the evening, 

A white cot was seen, 

With its blue curling smoke a-ssending, 
Oer the willow green trees, 

She counted vingins, 

In the face of her foew, 

And sighed for the time when, 

Her suffring would close. 


5. 


YoungAlbun, the Chief of that .. grew near. 


With an eye like an eagle, 
And steps like a dear, 
Tonight if your victim, 
Shall burn to a tree, 
Young Albun your leader 
That victim shall be. 


6. 


So early next morning 
At the dawn of the day, 
A birch bark canoe 

Was seen gliding away 
As swift as a wild duck 
Swimming the tide. 
Young Albun and Amanda, 
Together did ride. 
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And great was the joy 

As she stood on the shore, 

To embrace her dear Father, and Mother 
Once more. 


8. 


Young Albun stood by them 

And saw them embrace, 

His kind heart was effected, 

And the tears run down his face, 
And all that he craved, 

Was kindness and food, 

From the parents of Amanda, 

To the chief of the wood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA, Paul A. W. Wallace. (Harris- 


burg, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1961, pp. xiv, 194. Paper, $1.50, postpaid.) 


Historian, folklorist and general reader alike 
will delight in and profit by this brief but adequate 
treatise on an all-too-little-known subject. It will 
serve equally well as an introduction for the tyro, 
and a ready-reference handbook for the-scholar. 


The author, a valued member of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society and numerous other professional 
groups, is a native of Canada, and a former professor 
of English at Lebanon Valley College. He served 
from 1951 - 1957 as editor of "Pennsylvania History," 
and for the past four years has been a full-time his- 
torian on the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. During the past 16 years he has 
published numerous articles and books, including de- 
finitive works on Conrad Weiser, the Muhlenberg family, 
and John Heckewelder. 


"Indians in Pennsylvania" is a scholarly, modern 
and authentic work on the Indian tribes of Pennsyl- 
vania at and since the time of William Penn. Al- 
though it makes no effort at being encyclopedic, no 
work we know on the subject contains so much of the 
information generally needed, in so available a form. 


The excellent writing, with occasionally a moment 
of wit -- p. 9: (Smith did not lie, but he leaned over 
backward to avoid under-statement) -- shows the value 
of the author's background in English. The work in- 
cludes 32 maps and illustrations, and an appendix 
gives biographical sketches of 36 important Indians. 


This work contains a wealth of material on the 
history and on the folklore of the Indians of Pennsyl- 
vanis, and never confuses one with the other, While 
the folklorist would be happy to see additional chap- 
ters on Pennsylvania Indian Folklore, and Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore about Indians, the author may have 
reserved these for a later volume. It would be a 
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good one, if written by Paul A. W. Wallace. 


If you are interested in this important phase of 
Pennsylvania's history, order a copy today. On 
second thought, better order two, -- one to wear out 
in reading and use, a second to keep in your library. 


Better still, get three. You will need one to 
wear out, one to keep, and one to give to your best 
friend. 


- - George Swetnam 


A DICTIONARY OF PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES 
FROM BOOKS PUBLISHED BY INDIANA AUTHORS’ BEFORE 
1890. Compiled by Jan Harold Brunvand. Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, 1961. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Folklore Series, No. 15.) 168 pp. $3.00 


This regional dictionary of approximately one and 
one-half thousand proverbial sayings owes its inspira- 
tion to a class taught by Archer Taylor and is pattern- 
ed after Taylor and Whiting's Dictionary of American 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1820 - 1880. It is 
similar to its American model in the time covered and 
in the fact that the items are collected from printed 
rather than oral sources. "Indiana authors" are 
those who either were born in or lived the major part 
of their lives in the state. Ninety-five books, 
mostly novels, by thirty-nine authors, published be- 
fore 1891, are excerpted. The principal authors 
represented are Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Maurice 
Thompson, Edward Eggleston, and his brother George 
Cary Eggleston. Ed Howe and James Whitcomb Riley are 
each represented by but four books. George Ade and 
Booth Tarkington both published subsequently to 1890. 
Lew Wallace's Ben Hur, originally published in 1880, 
is included, but is a non-local work of fiction 
"singularly lacking in proverbs." 





In general these nineteenth-century examples of 
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"Indiana literary art" fail to qualify either as lit- 
erature or as art. Reading them for their proverbial 
expressions must have been a tiresome task. They are 
largely the writings of amateur local colorists who 
were fond of didactically driving home traditional 
teachings. Both the frontier locale and the preach- 
ing propensity of the authors probably encouraged the 
use of proverbial sayings. Moreover, nineteenth- 
century authors favored traditional phrases and usages 
more than more recent writers have. In the light of 
these considerations the compiler's hope that his 
Dictionary may "give quite a fair picture of the total 
proverbial stock" of the time and place as revealed in 
published sources would seem to be a reasonable 
assumption. 


It is interesting that about one-half of the say- 
ings in this collection are found to have parallels 
or close analogues in the Taylor and Whiting Diction- 
ary of American Proverbial Phrases. Moreover, a 
count of the most frequently met with key words, to 
which the sayings are hinged and according to which 
they are alphabetized in the present work, shows that 
the Indiana items are closely similar to those most 
frequently found in the Taylor-Whiting Dictionary and 
also in the large Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore (Vol. I, 1952, pp. 331-501). There 
are also numerous similarities to phrases to be found 
in Vance Randolph's Gallery of Ozark Folk Speech (1953, 
pp- 222-301) and in Archer Taylor's Proverbial Com- 
parisons and Similes from California (Berkeley, 1954, 
pp. 13-80). 

















A little less than one third of this Dictionary's 
items are proverbs proper; about one third are prover- 
bial comparisons; and slightly more than a third are 
miscellaneous proverbial turns of phrase. There are 
but seven Wellerisms in the lot, none of which is 
familiar to the present reviewer. Although all of 
the items are excerpted from printed books, few of 
them seem to be of literary derivation. The largest 
group of the latter are Biblical, either allusions to 
persons or places in the Bible, or quotations or mis- 
quotations from the Book. Less than a dozen items 
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are Classical in reference; there are but six refer- 
ences to historical figures; and only ten derive from 
well-known authors, none of whom is American. Four 
are from Shakespeare, and one each from Congreve, 
Horace, Johnson, Pope, Tennyson, and Wordsworth. 
Surprisingly few of the sayings embody "primitive" 
folk beliefs and there are but few examples of dialec- 
tic speech. Apart from the Biblical attributions, 
sayings of a "theological" nature are rather conspic- 
uous by their absence. However the Devil (alterna- 
tively Satan, Lucifer, Old Nick, and "Old Scratch") 

is mentioned twenty-seven times, whereas God is allud- 
ed to but three times in the sayings here recorded. 


It is clear, as the compiler says, that these 
traditional sayings refer to traditional things -- 
"simple everyday objects and ideas associated with 
the farm, the home, the basic human cycle of life, 


work, and death." There is little that is sensa- 
tional here, and nothing that is risque'. The 
material is homey, homely, and hum-drum. This would 


undoubtedly be different if the sources were oral, 
rather than printed books. 


The Dictionary is a well done and workmanlike 
job. The material is well organized, adequately 
documented, and neatly put together. There are few, 
if any, typographical errors. The print is clear; 
the paper is of good quality; the binding is strong 
and flexible; the cover is tastefully designed; and 
the price is reasonable. 


Maurice A. Mook 
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EDITORIAL 
IT IS STILL HAPPENING 


A friend was telling me the other day about his 
friend, a railroad man and former football player. 


"One day," he related, "Carl was driving a new 
car he had just bought, when it stalled in traffic. 
He tried over and over again to get it started but 
without success. All the while some guy in a car 
behind him kept blowing his horn. Finally Carl went 
back to the other car and said, real quietly: 'Say, 
how about you going up there and getting my car start- 
ed. I'll stay here and push on the horn.'" 


Remember it? Of course you do. Someone has 
either told it to you as a joke, or as his own exper- 
ience, or as that of a friend. 


Then there are the stories about how the pedest- 
rian turned on the motorist and got revenge. One is 
the popular one about the car that stopped for a red 
light, squarely across the crosswalk, "Just then," 
it goes on, "a pedestrian opened up one of the back 
doors, walked through the car, opened the other door 
and walked out, leaving the amazed driver sitting 
there speechless. 


When did you hear it first? I read it 18 years 
ago in a Pittsburgh newspaper column. But at the 
time I remembered hearing it told about a Birmingham 
motorist at least seven years earlier. 


There's a more serious version, about the tough 
pedestrian who was irked by the motorist's horn. He 
stood directly in front until the car came to a stop. 
Then he deliberately smashed a headlight with his fist, 
smashed the other in the same way, and walked calmly 
off. 





You've often heard it. And I was surprised, in 
reading an old copy of Jake Falstaff's '"Jacoby's 
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Corners," published in 1940, to find it told about him 
in an editorial pasted in on a flyleaf. 
























What goes on here? 
his 
Much the same thing was happening 175 years ago 
when people dug up half of Western Pennsylvania, look- 
ew ing for the gold supposed to have been buried after 
Cc. Gen. Edward Braddock's defeat in 1755. 
t 
r Of course, there wasn't any such gold, any more 
went than Carl or Jake ever said or did what was told of 
Y» them in the auto stories. But money was so scarce 
tart- | that the need for it helped generate the legend of the 
gold. And any person who hasn't revenged himself on 
a horn-blowing motorist wishes he had, or at least 
aS would like to believe someone else did. 
oer- 
You don't have to have mountains, or "primitive" 
people, or subject races to develop folklore. It is 
2st- being developed every day, right in this modern era, 
> is from the hopes and fears and wishful thinking of 
ced modern people like us. And come to think of it, the 
a people who developed that older folklore didn't think 
-k of themselves as "primitive,'' did they? They thought 
Or of themselves as pretty modern -- as they were, then. 
But we're a little more conscious of what is 
happening now than our forefathers were. And we can 
ars preserve our folklore while it is still fresh, instead 
7 of waiting until it is all gone but a few fragments, 
am and then treasuring those while we lament over what is 
gone. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


SAMSON A. SHAIN, (Old Testament Place Names in Pennsy 
vania) is Rabbi of Temple Shaarai Shomayim at 
Lancaster. He is the author of a book on Old 
Testament place names in Arkansas written when h 
was Rabbi of a Temple in Littlé Rock for several 
years. 


Gerald S. Lestz, (How Much Snow Next Winter?) is a 
newspaperman in Lancaster. He is the Editor of 
the Farmer's Almanac as well as editing several | 
folklore publications. 


CHARLES STUART ("'Stew'') PHILLIPS, (The Ballad Of Ira 
Brown's Ride) is a born Pennsylvanian who has 
knocked about most of his native State from "The 
Northern Tier'' to the Mason-Dixon line, in addi-) 
tion to assorted other sections of the USA. He 
is now retired in San Diego County, California, © 
and busies himself raising avocados and watching) 
the sunsets over the Pacific Ocean. His folk 
poems and tales have appeared in "American Bard"g 
"The Muse", "Prairie Poet", "Germantown Crier", 
and "California Farmer". 


CECILIA PARSONS (Mrs. H. Lionel) MILLER, (Obituary -] 
Nancy Keffer Ford) is a resident of Lemoyne, and 
president of the Pennsylvania Poetry Society. 


DR+ JAMES B. WADSWORTH, (Letter to the Editor) is a 
professor of Romance Languages at Pennsylvania 
State University. He has a deep interest in they 
Folklore Society. 


SAM ESKIN, (Letter to the Editor) is a member of the | 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society and has been a 
long-time folklore enthusiast. 


MYRA ELMERS, (President's Letter) is a Pittsburgh dist 
trict housewife and president of the Pennsylvani 
Folklore Society. She is a native of South 
Carolina and a former social worker. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS’ ISSUE 


DR. MAURICE A. MOOK, (Book Review - Dictionary of Prov- 
erbs) is a professor of Sociology at Pennsylvania 
State University, and Treasurer of the Society. 

He is an avid philatelist, specializing in the 
collecting of pre-cancels from Pennsylvania. 


GEORDE SWETNAM, (Book Review - Indians In Pennsylvania 
and Editorial - It Is Still Happening) is a Pitts- 
burgh newspaperman and author. He is editor of 
this Quarterly. 
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